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WHAT WILL THE WAR DO FOR U8, IN AN EDUCA- 
TIONAL POINT OF VIEW? 


Ovr present national struggle 
cance, apart from its political one. The latter aspect of a question we 


has y A mor: joni 
has a deep intellectual and moral signifi- 


leave to the statesman ; we shall in a few paragraphs, consider what the 


leave 
war may, and, we trust, will do for the country, in the former. 

‘here are many particulars in which, fora number of years past, the 
nation has been receiving either a defective education, or no education at 
J. We refer, now, not to the education imparted in schools ; but to 


chat education of circumstances, of civil and social polity, and domestic 
life, which form by far, the largest element in the culture of a pcople. 


The great majority of our pop julation have unjustifiably wasted the 
highest use of their powers upon getting and mneernnt The people rule 


that was the theory ; and yet, it must be confessed, that this pop iia 
mipeareate extended little, practically, beyond the unsubstantial privi- 
f periodically electing one sct of candidates and pin another. 


ert 
ege 


rh there was that other theory, that democratic institutions are man- 


mn 


- 


aged for the people, in a spirit of perfect openness and fairness, and that 


the citizens of such 2 green are eagle-eycd in their scrutiny of pub- 
ie men and measures. This was very fine ; but, unfortunately, our later 


et 


history would only serve to show how far practice, even in a Republic, 
may be divorced from theory. It is not easy to conceive how state ailairs 
could be administered more corruptly, or with more culpable conceal- 
ment, in Austria or Japan, than they were, for a time, withus. We 
have seen, on the one side, oflicers sacrificing great public interests to 
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personal, or party ends ; and, on the other, the blindest popular credulity. 
Party leaders were unscrupulous and irresponsible ; the people, merely 
captious and querulous. 

Now, the government of a state, like the true government of a school, 
has a two-fold office : it should not only preserve order and administer 
public concerns, but also contribute to the mental and moral advance- 
ment of its citizens. The latter is not less important than the former 
function ; but, until quite recently, no successful attempt was made to 
discharge it. Hence, one of the most valuable formative influences has 
been lost to the mind of the nation. 

So also, for years, social and domestic life have not yielded the highest 
educational product. Society had come to be a sort of recognized war- 
fare, notwithstanding a certain exterior polish and fineness. Instead of 
bodies, it was hearts that were smitten. Children, receiving their train- 
ing for this social campaign, were taught, so far as society taught at all, 
not so much to be pure, holy, modest, self-denying, to seek lofty ends by 
noble means, as to be cunning, arrogant, violent—in fine, to make every 
thing bend to the self-urged claims of ‘No. 1.”’ The simplicity, manli- 
ness, and stern integrity of our earlicr times had given place to mere fox- 
like sharpness, and facile versatility. The standard of publie morals 
was shifted, from the absolute to the expedient ; and, by a most unhappy 
perversion, accident stood, in social estimation, where fixed character 
alone ought to stand. The sacred associations of home were little more 
than traditions of the past ; we cherished few of the tender memories 
which cluster around what, to every unperverted heart, must always be 
‘the dearest spot of earth.’’ Even the profound instincts of patriotism 
were sleeping a sleep akin to that of death. 

But, let us thank Heaven, all this is broken up. The deep places of 
the nation’s heart have been reached, in time to save all that is best and 
still worth saving. With the firing of the first gun upon that southern 
fortress commenced the hour and the work of our regeneration. We shall 
not be slow learners now, and here are some of the lessons which we 
shall either learn for the first time, or learn anew, or for which we shall 
perceive new uses and applications. 

We shall learn the worth of liberty. I think, we, of the present gen- 
eration did not know its full value. We enjoyed its blessings uncon- 
sciously, as we drink in the air, or sunlight ; and though this, generally, 
was a very good way to enjoy them, still, it would seem necessary for in- 
telligent appreciation, that we should know the ground on which we stood. 
We shall understand soon, if we do not now, that liberty is worth what- 

ever country is worth. It is by liberty that man has a country, in the 
true sense. Itis by liberty that he has rights ; it is by rights that he 
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hag obligations ; it is by obligations that he is a citizen and a patriot. 
The idea of country is a moral idea, and love of country is not a sensual, 
but a spiritual affection. ‘‘ Wherever liberty is, there is my country,” 
said the patriot : that was ennobling the sentiment of patriotism and 
elevating country to the plane of the absolute and unchanging. Still 
more, we shall learn that liberty is worth whatever life is worth. ‘ Give 
me liberty or give me death” —those words of Henry will live again, in 
the heart of the nation, as they have not lived, for three quarters of a 
eentury. And they will live not in empty declamation merely, but in 
the sublimest action and suffering. If there were those who believed the 
time gone by for making heroic sacrifices for liberty, they may see, in the 
fall of an Ellsworth, a Winthrop, or a Lyon, that liberty is worth as 
much, in this geecration, as it ever was, and is, to day, bought with as 
high a price, as ever before in the history of man. 

We shall learn, too, a deeper reverence for law. Carlyle, writing, 
some years since, of American institutions, characterized our govern- 
ment as ‘anarchy plus the street constable.’ ‘The present grand vindi- 
cation of the dignity and authority of law, must set the malignant charge 
at rest forever. It is law which has drawn the sword against lawless 
revolt. It is law which has ealled half a million men from the avocations 
of peace, and the tranquillity of home, to the hardships of the camp, and 
the terrors of the battle-field. It is law which has made the hearts of 
twenty millions of people as one strong, brave, rich heart, to give, to pray, 
to do and to suffer. If what we see on the side of all loyal citizens, at 
the present time, be not bowing low before the supremacy of law, then 


aD 


we cannot read the movements of the human heart. And this deep feel- 
ing will not pass away with the causes which excited it. It will be in- 
wrought into the national charazter. Every man who has teaching to do, 
in the future, may stand up erect, and, without compromise or abate- 
ment of demand, assert the claims of law. The nation herein is setting 
a glorious example for all ages. She has put on her beautiful, if terri- 
ble, garments, and she stands to day, where Gabriel and Michael stood, 
in the primal time, to smite down this latest and rot least of the progeny 
of the great Anarch and Seeeder. Henceforth, it will be one of the 
sharpest popular instincts, that the man who lifts his hand against law 
and order is the greatest foe to liberty, his country and humanity. 

But we shall learn, also, the virtue of subordination, ere I think, 
we had mueh to learn. In the intense individuality which republican in- 
stitutions develope, there spring up a temper and habit of self-assertion. 
Men think it unmanly to admit any claim looking to superiority in their 
fellow men. This feeling is often carried so far as to end in a spirit of 
unreasoning opposition to such as are placed in authority, merely Lecause 
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they are in authority. Even the youth in our schools and the “help,” 
on our farms and in our kitchens, are very impatient under legitimate re- 
straint or command. They must be deferred to, and their inclination 
”? 


appeased by such sweet phrases as “if you please,” if “you have a 


mind to,” when service, or obedience is required of them. The com- 
manders of regiments recently encountered this unyielding spirit, and 
had a difficult task to mould such a mass of stubborn will into cheerful 
obedience. Their men lacked neither courage, capacity, nor endurance. 
They would not blench in the face of a battery, and were pleasantly af- 
fected by the risks of @ scouting expedition. But to submit to rigid 
rules ; to bend, or conform their will to that of another was the most 
unpalatable part of the subordinate soldier’s duties, and to secure it per- 
haps, the most difliculé part of the officer’s work. But this same unpal- 
atable military rule, with its terrible inflexibility, will, in the end, break 
down all insubordination ; and its exacting demands come to us some 
what providentially, in this respect, to teach us that there must be 
authority, restraint, unquestioning obedience, not only as a theory of 
Christian Ethics, but as a practical element in national life. We shall 
thus be taught positively, from army discipline, and negatively, from the 
dire results every where apparent by reason of the flagrant act of disobe- 
dience and insubordination of which the disloyal portion of the country 
is guilty. 

And we shall Jearn not only how to obey, but also, how to respect those 
placed in authority over us. Was the lesson needed? I think, asane 
tional trait, we had nearly lost the susceptibility of reverence ; and, 
generally, the surest way for a man to forfeit all claim to respect and 
public esteem, was to run for, or attain office. Itis true, there was, 
often, little to respect in the character of public officers; but, then, the 
people, having deliberately chosen such men to represent them, should 
not by exposing and decrying their unfitness, contribute to depreciate 
civil authority and to lessen the influence which civil government, from 
its nature and objects, should exercise over the mind. If we had not 
been taught by the Apostle that “ every soul should be subject unto the 
higher powers,” if it were not true that temporal authority is, in part, 
designed to illustrate the sovereignty of God ;—still, we ought to feel 
that the offices dignified by the labors of Washington, Jefferson, Franklin, 
and the Adamses, can never become wholly common and unclean, until 
the country is prepared to take that fearful leap into the gulf of revolu- 
tion which France took, in 1789. 

It has been a popular notion that every man was fit for any position 
to which he could procure his election, or appointment. The question 
was not, am I capable, am I honest, am I the best man to be found ; but 
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can I be clected; and not even that, but can I procure my election by 
using any, or every means—by descending to acts which, in a sound 
commonwealth, would forever politically, as they do morally, disqualify 
their author from holding any position of honor, trust or emolument. A 
man might have been a gambler, a horse-jockey, or circus-clown, yester- 
day, yet, without character or culture above the demands of such a voca- 
tion, you would find him a candidate for Congress, or the Presidency, to- 
day. And, if he could secure the requisite number of votes, you would 
find this man troubled with no scruple upon the subjeet of incompetency. 
Tie would assume the duties of the post with a confidence inversely as 

his capacity. Many regard this as the glory of our institutions, that 
the poorest has an equal chance of preferment with the most favored. 
Properly understood, this is a grand distinction between our own and all 
other governments. But are poverty and obscurity alone sufficient qual- 


7: 


Uications for responsible office? Must we always dignify ‘need, greed 


and vanity,’ by ate them the noblest prizes in the gift of a pecple ? 


As I conceive, the notion under consideration has wrought us incaleu- 
lable injury, in almost every relation of life. It has, for instance, placed 
in command of troops, in the dread issue of war, men who might have 
been able to fill a brief, who were able to demonstrate their celerity in 
running away from the foe ; but deep no other perceptible clement of 
fitness for oflice, than those qvestionable ones, It has made us so : ve 
ficial in matters of public polity, and even in the ordinary transaction 


of mercantile, manufacturing and professional life, that about 


the pr 
thing we could be said to do thoroughly was to humbug. We almost 
merited the application of the couplet originally designed for that famous 
English prince, 

“* Who, in the course of one revolving moon, 
ist and buffoon.’’ 


Was fiddler, statesman, ch 





But, it is to be hoped, we are in a fair way to be relieved of this mis- 
chievous idea. Itis beginning to dawn upon many minds that a man 
must have a military education, and military genius, or aptitude, to com- 
mand men on the field of battle, The resignation of one hundred and 
fifty commissioned officers recently, self-convicted of incompetency, will 
not be thrown away, in matters not military. The value of special train- 
ing will appear in a favorable light from the importance which is attach- 
ed to the services of West Point graduates. And will not the examina- 
tion to which candidates for army appointments are subjected, lead to 
the impression that there are other tests of fitness for office besides per- 
eonal popularity, or party popularity, or party availabilty, and that many 
things are required to qualify a man for the duties of public life, besides 
a certificate from the clerk of elections, and an oath to support the con- 
stitution ? 
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It is likely, then, from these and similar considerations, that we shall 
learn to respect special fitness, personal worth, skill and talent ; tha: we 
shall seck out these qualities and press them into the public service. 

We shall be as deeply disciplined in heroism as ever a nation was be- 
fore. Look ai the deeds of devotion and self sacrifice which daily find 
their way through the press to every family circle in the land. Such 
teaching as this, of itself, might energize and regenerate a country infi- 
nitely more apathetic and depraved than ours has ever yet been. A 
nation like a man becomes heroie when it dares to suffer, when it chooses 
to suffer ; when it prefers an appalling risk to an ignoble safety ; when 
we see that, what it endures, it prefers to endure, in obedience to some 
great principle of Right ; when it can let the last drop of its life-blood 
go, before it can let justice, honor and self-respect go. And this is tho 
stand this nation is taking at the present time. Let us be thankfol that 
such heroism has its being in our own day. 

Doubtless, we shall be instructed in many other respects. We shall 


learn that modesty which ‘lets another praise it and not its own mouth.”’ 





rings of th e present 


We shall see clearly, in the issues, sacrifices and suff 
war, that it is never safe to depart, in the smallest degree, from princi- 
ple; that 

s¢'T'o side with Truth is noble, thouch we share its bitter crust, 


Ere its cause bring fame and profit, and ’tis prosperous to be just. 
We shall be made to feel that the true greatness of a nation consists 
sulely in wisdom ;—in that enlarged and comprehensive wisdom which 
includes education, knowledge, religion, freedom, with every iniluence 
which extends, and every institution which supports them. 
Thus, if we make a proper use and application of the stern lessons we 
bellion, greater, purer 


} 


we shall stand, at the close of the re} 
and stronger than we ever have been. We shall have expended hun- 


are reeciving, 


dreds of millions of dollars, and thousands of brave lives shall have beer 


< : 
ul be paetiey 





offered upon their country’s altar ; but in return, we be 





in every clement which can compast, liberalize and establish a State—in 
self-sacrifice, self respect, patriotism, love of justice ee consistency, and 
these United States, no longer a house divided against itself, but united 
indeed, shall hecome and be forever, one in interest, one in sympathy and 
one in endeavor. This is the ideal of the true patriot to-day, and it is 
none too bakin or visionary ; for beneath the outward events of the world 


ms, the elevation of peo- 








ti 


the battles of parties, kines schemings of fic 





ples and the fall of kings, the doings of the active and the theories of the 
speculative—the sure providence of God is operating in the depths of 
humanity, inspiring its powers, guiding its ee und preparing it to 
vindicate everywhere the Divine likeness in which it was origi: iaally 
ereated. tise x C. 
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Kernosua, Noy. 1861, 














NOT YET. 


NOY ¥ EF. 





BY WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 


Oh, country! marvel of the earth! 

Oh, realm to sudden greatness grown ! 
The age that gloried in thy birth, 

Shall it behold thee overthrown ? 
Shall traitors lay thy gr 


ort 
No, Land of Hope and I 


vatuess low ? 
slessing, No! 





And we who wear thy glorious name, 
Shall we, like eravens, stand apart, 
When tix , Whom thou hast trusted, aim 
Their death blow at thy generous he: 
goes the battle ery, and lo! 
fLosts rise in harness, sontiie No! 








» 





Fortl 





And they who founded, in our land, 
- lie power that ruled from sea to sea, 





ed they in vain, or vainly planned 
js leave their country y vreat and free? 





Their ashes, from below, 
Send up the thrilling murmur, No! 





ice ping 





cnit they the e gentle ties which long 

The sisier Sta'es were proud to wear, 
And forged # the kindly link so strong 

For idle hands in sport to tear— 
For scornful hauds aside to throw? 


No, by our fathers’ memory, N vo! 


Our humming marts, our iron ways, 
Our wi nde ~Losst d woods on mountain erest, 
The hoarse Atl antic, with his ba VS, 
Pi ee alm, broad Ocean of the West 
The Mississippi's torrent flow, 
And loud Niagara, answer, Ne! 





Not yet the hour is nigh, when they 
Who d eep in land’s dim twilight sit, 


nd say, 
+f 





Marth’s auc nt kings, shall rise 
-roud country, wel 
30 soon art thou, lik 





i 
No, suaaen group 6 


For now, behold the arm that gave 
| The victory of our father’s day, 
| Strong as of old, to guard and save— 
| That mighty arm which none can stay— 
| On clouds above and fields below, 
Writes, in men’s sight, the answer, No! 
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TILE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION. 
I.—ITS WISTORY. 
BY G. A. MARSHALL, SHEBOYGAN, 


, ’ ee 
s of steamboats and railroads, of nev 





In these « 





graphs, no argument is necessary to prove the importance of education, 


to all classes of society. Patriots and statesmen unite in asserting 





our prosperity as a nation depends on the success of our schools in se- 


curing the education of themasses. An extensive acquaintance with the 





history of their own and other lands is necessary to fit Americans for 
their duty as freemen ; and even this cannot do it unless supported and 
directed by a scund mental training, and a comprehensive knowle 


y 
t 


the principles of mathematics, physics, and metaphysics. And if 





were not the ease, if the consciousness of personal devi n in the in 








ciansal a . ~ oy hie esl sant ae am rc ee ee thal rap 
vidual, and the superior refinement of society as a whole, were 


rdrantecas ] Tay? “\Y) } no volanm y1 
advantages to be derived from a thorough development of the mental 

- lu r “nnd 3} r s+t] ry, | C as nan ,era 
powers by education, there would still be little necd of argument here. 





lhe question, then, which we are compelled to answer, by our course of 





action, if not in words, and to which attention is in lin this series of 
urtiel tem of instruction and discipline will best seex 

A = ae te rs oon 
this which all adinit to bei isable ? 





As introductory to the gencral sul 





st, it is preposed, in the p 





. . . e 


article to take a birds-eye view of the history of learning, that we ma; 


see what is its relative condition a tendency at the present time, and 


thus be able intcligently, and from a well defined stand-pvint, to judge 
what means should be used, and what evils avoided, in perfecting our 
cultivation and enlightenment. 

” 


The civilization of ancient Greece and Rome was emphatically a sys- 


ight, and not of faith. The descendants of Hellen, separated 





into a score of petty states by the broken chi racter of their little penin- 


sula, looked not beyond the pleasures and glories of this life ; or if they 









nee of anxious inquiry into the future, it was only see there a 


repetition of their own polity and customs, on x grander scale, no doubt, 





but still differing only in degree, not in kind. Their gods were only in- 





ensified men, endowed with human faculties, and plagued with human 


5) ai P 
lus 3 each presiding over , city, or temple, or some occupa- 





tion or condition in life ; ied at will to keep pace with the 
wants or inventions of their worshipers. Physical education was macc 


prominent among them; their frequent wars and constant exposure ren- 





1 muscular power a necessity, and induced a corresponding pride in 





Thic athlatia 9 a) norte ~aAP der 4 rociuced 
Thus athletic games and sports were early introduccd, 
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and held a high place in their estimation. Poetry was early cultivated ; 
their national festivals and the feasts of their princes were enlirened by 
the songs of their bards, who celebrated the exploits of their enter- 
tainers, interspersed with traditions of the famous acts of their ancestral 
gods and heroes. The drama gave an opportunity to gain popular ap- 
plause, as well as to gratify private animosity, by caricaturing on the 
boards of the theatre the faults or personal peculiarities of their public 
men. Democratic forms of government made a knowledge of oratory in- 
dispensable to all who wed gain political eminence or power. A taste 
for the beautiful, increased hoth by the loveliness and grandeur of their 
natural scenery, and also by the perfection of the human form resulting 
from their salubrious climate and correct physical regimen, and directed 
by their religious emotions, led them to cultivate the Fine Arts, and ulti- 


6 


, to excel in Seulpture and Painting. Mathematics and Philosophy 








were pursued with more or less success by a few who were actuated by a 


love of learning for its own sake ; and history scadaitis grew up, 23 men 





became interested in preserving the records of their own times, or inves- 
tigati ’ their several states to great antiquity. 

Such was Greece—ivided and subdivided into a large number of inde- 
pendent states continually at war among themselves, or uniting only to 
repel some forel 


doubled fury whenever the external danger was removed; and yet, para- 


mn foe, and returning to their internal broils with re- 








doxical as it may seem, cultivating literature and art to a degree of per- 
fection seareely since equaled. 

The Roman mind was cast ina very different mould. Stern, inflexible, 
uncompromising, the true Roman cared for nothing, was devoted to noth- 
ing 


Do? 


but the glory of the city of Seven Hills—the crowning excellence of 


his nationality. lis intellectual character was borrowed from the Greek 


—hardly will you find a truly original Latin work, either in literature or 
rt. But lis moral character, as seen in the purity of the fumily rela 


tion, as much outshone the Greek license, as his in seamed -ctual character 
Was inferior. Yet, notwithstanding this redeeming trait, his very life 
was boun 2s he nthe Repvb/ica—the commonwealth. Treati ics were ob- 
served i foreign nations just as long as the Senate tee would 
be for the glory of Rome, and plighted faith was ruthlessly broken—not 
ig may be, openly, but under some plausible pretext—whenever the ag- 
grandizement of the Eternal City seemed to demand it. Nor did the 
Roman resist the influence of the Greek civilization ; he adopted it, and 
made it subservient to his one idea, his highest patriotism, the glory of 


Reme. ‘This intense devotion to his country could but result in uniting 


ander the Roman sovereignty, by subjugation or alliance, all that had 
1 } al ‘ % ofc . ~ 
been reached by the Greek civilization, and many barbarian nations. 
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Just at this critical moment, when Greek enthusiasm and Roman pa- 
triotism had unitedly pushed research in science, and perfected literature 
and art, till mors slity could no longer resist their unsanctified influence ; 
when political power had culminated in universal empire ; when there 
was a pause in the storm of warlike emotion, and the temple of Janus 
stood with closed doors in token of general peace ; when all the world 


stood stil, waiting for the next act in the grand drama of history ; the 


Prince of Peace made His advené into the world, and Christianity was 
inaugurated in a manger at Bethlehem. IJLfuman reason had done her ut- 
most to secure the elevation of mankind ; she had succeeded in refining 
and polishing, but had miserably failed in purifying ; and the ancient 


civilization stood, avast and magnificent temple, all glorious to the sight, 
but so riddled ly the worm, corruption, that the slightest touch of the 
hardy Goth might sweep it to destruction, 

The star of Christianity now rose, mild and benignant, and shed its 
pure lustre over a world disgusted with its own corruption, and wearied 
in its fruitless attempts to secure permanent good. Slowly, but — 


the Gospel of Peace won its way, attesting its divine origin by appropri- 


ate miracles, and its influence was such that a Constantine saw in it the 
means of accomplishing the ends of ambition, and the cross—the price 
and symbol of “peace on earth and good will toward men’’—-was made 
the ensign of war, the herald of carnage and desolation. A nation was 
born at once, born from Paganism to # nominal Christianity, by the in- 


5. 62 
i)ii¢ 


fluence of royal example and edict, with a change merely external, while 
the heart stil! remained the abode of rottenness and uncleanness. 
Priests of Paganism beeame, by an easy transition, priests of such a 
Christianity, and, ignorant of the spirit of Christ, sought to procure 
power for themselves by imitating his miracles, and by practicing all 
kinds of frauds. Statues of Pagan gods—-the idu!s of heathenism—he- 
came images of saints, and remained still the objects of idolatrous wor- 
ship. Venus was still adored under the name of the Blessed Virgin ; 


Jupiter Capitolinus was baptized St. Peter, and degraded from his for- 


mer position us “Father of gods and men,” to be the tutelar saint of the 
Vatican. 

3ut the new dispensation had intriduced more correct—at least more 
distinct and impressive—views of heaven and hell, and a future spiritual 


od men 





existence ; and the reaction from heuthen materialism now ¢ 
to the opposite extreme of unlimited superstition. The public mind waa 
prepared by the ania of the founders of Christianity to believe what- 
ever the teachers of the new religon might claim. The degenerate 
priests of a Christianity already beginning to be corrupted, readily took 


advantage of this tendency for their own aggrandizement ; and the scrip- 
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ture doctrines of future rewards and punishments, modified to suit their 
purposes by a purgatory, modeled from the Jewish notion of hades, and 


supported by their pretended miracles and awful sanctity, were admirably 


ates to the gloomy, stern and relentless mind of the northeastern 
barbarians who now began to pour like a flood over the exhausted and 
enfecbled empire. For centuries this terribie superstition, like the moth 
in the bee-hive, wove its fatal meshes through every department ef so- 
cicty. True, there was much that was grand and imposing in the re- 
ligious character of the times ; the painter made his canvass glow with 
the preeeron of his heated imagination, and the poet described in 
thrilling verse his — of a journey through purgatory, hell, and 
heaven. But science was bound in the meshes of superstition, and liter- 
ature was forgotten, or buried in the cloisters of the monks and friars. 

While the dark ages were enshrouding Catholic Europe in gloom, the 
followers of Mahomet were busily engaged in developing the exact sci- 
ences. ‘The digits were invented or introduced from the far East by the 
ee and were brought by the Moors into Spain, where, as well as in 
Northern Africa, they whre silently working out the problem of civiliza- 
tion. W hen the Moors were driven from Spain, they left books with the 
mysterious characters and signs of arithmetic, algebra, geometry, &ce., 
which the devotees of a corrupted Christianity viewed with horror as the 
productions of the Black Art —the means and sure evidence of commu- 
sai with Satan. 

sut in due time the Reformation broke the spell of superstition, the 

tis overy of the art of printing awoke the public mind, and civilization 
again reeecived a new impetus. Mathematies-the Black Art of the 


Moors--began to recefve attention, and was carried far in advance of their 


ize by Pascal in Franee, Leibnitz in Germany, and Newton in England. 


+ 


Geography and astrunomy were established on a correct basis by the dis- 


ind the cireumnavigation of the globe; the steam 


covery of America a 
engine was invented and gradually brought to its present state of per- 
fection ; the discovery of the circulation of the blood and the function of 
the brain gave a new phase end importance to physiology and psychology; 
natural philosophy or physies gave birth to the new sciences of chem- 
istry, geo'ogy, mineralogy, clectricity, &c.; and the glory of science has 
been apparently consummated by the subjugation of lightning to the use 
of man in the telegraph, and its employment there as a courier—a com- 
mon errand hoy! ‘So familiar to us are these wonders, so simple do their 
laws and rationale appear, that we are surprised rather at the lateness 
of their invention than that they were invented at all. A careful review 
of the progress of learning, however, shows va the vivacity and culti- 
vated taste of the Greek, the peculiar cosmopolism of the stern and ag- 
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gressive Roman, the mysticism and Monachism of the Dark Ages, the 





culture of the exact sciences among the Arabs, were silently and surely 
preparing the way for the flood of light that burst on the world when the 
spell of superstition was onee broken by the Lutheran Reformation. A 
steam engine in ancient Greece or Rome was an sesame alias much 
£0 asa knowledge of the differential and integral calculus to a boy in the 


primary school. 


LETTERS TO SCHOOL BOARDS—No. III. 


LY GEO. D. HUNT. 








‘ . 5 ee ih ‘3 
:—In choosing and enguging teachers, you need to look 








well to their qualifications—their scientific attainments, moral character 
and aptness to teach. If you area ble t o pay large salaries, you will have 
pl nty of candidates, who will profi ss al ility and wi ess to answer 
your requisitions, And intrigues will sometimes be used to gain the ap- 


pointment, either by themselves or some of their clique. For these you 
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make t achers of many 
persons who in fact despise the profession. And there jg more dishonesty 
in this profession than many of you are aware—even ia your own schools, 
Many claim the emoluments of this profession whose interest in the 
moral and intellectual improvement of the youngis only amockery. Ask 
of your candidates, why they are teachers rather than farmers, kouean 
smithy or coal diggers? If they do not feel an earnest yearning for the 
moral and intellectual training of the young, the furm, the workshop or 
the coal bank would be a more appropriate place for them, than your 
school room. Good teachers deserve a liberal compensation ; but those 
who are true to the interest of the profession will be actuated by higher 
and holier motives than the security of the me: Teachers are needed 
who will work according to a true standard. Their ability to teach and 
their interest in the work of education are of more consequence than the ) 
amount of their learning. Their character will be contagious, and it 
ought to be so. No one deserves patronage asa teacher, who is not at 
the same time a specimen of moral excellence—a model of industry, tem- 
sperancee, frugality, and in all particulars one to whom intelligent parents 
would be willing to direct their children as a standard for imitation ; no 


amount of splendid menta! atiainments will excuse a lack of these 








qualities. | 
Beware of boasters. You will have candidates who will boast o what 


they haye done in other places when you have no chance of knowing the 
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wlole truth. In consequence of the prevailing prejudice against corporal 
punishment they will say that they never whip. And there are various 
other ways by which they will appeal to popular prejudice. They will 
boast of their success as disciplinarians, when in fact good homes and 
wise school boards did the work for them. When they make an osten 
tatious display of their erudition, you need some means of proving them. 
If you try them by examinations, do not depend much on scientiiic puz- 
zles and questions on knotty points to which allusion is seldom made. 
It is better to ascertain their knowledge of school policy and their appre- 
ciation of the intrinsic worth of learning. Recommendati:ns from re 
liable sources may be of some service, but do not depend implicitly o 
them. ‘That person who comes to you, relying for success on his own 
merits, and throws himself on your candor and houesty, and who knows 
and feels the consequence of his operations, and moreover has self con 
fidence that he is adequate to the position, is just the person for you to 
engage. 

When you haye engaged teachers, give them a clear understanding of 
the terms of their office and its duties. Do not afterwards impose a 
heavier task on them. And while they are on duty, they should be re 
garded as amenzble to you only. When they find all things working ace 

ording to the terms of their contract, and experience no disappointments, 
they will labor more vigorously, and render a greater ber fit to their 
charge. Burdens and perplexities that they have not expected will dis 
courage and dispirit them, and render their administration very im 
eflicient. 

It is sometimes considered an important thing to employ teachers who 


3? 


have their “name up.’ it is certainly desirable to employ those who 
have earned good reputations by worthy means. But you have need to 
Jearn some of the trickery by which crafty teachers © get their name up.” 
There are many who are striving to do well and be useful, but are kept 
back by untoward circumstances from their appropriate sphere of opera- 
tion. ‘These should have a claim on your patronage. They will rende 
you good service and it is a benevolent act to promote them and give 
them a chance to carn a reputation. Many of the former class, and many 
of those who are promoted by rich and influential relatives will be only 
dead weights to the work of education. 
When you have been so fortunate as to secure the services of good 
teachers, retain = as long as possible. Changes are generally disad 
vantageous on all sides. It is true that there are times at which a teacher 
has done enough in one place, and it is best for him then to seek another 
field of labor. But too frequent changes are disastrous to his reput:tion, 
and to the interest of your village or city. Teachers who fail in one 
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place nay suceced well inanother. Their real worth is not always known 
till they are tried ; and after they have been on probation they ought to 
have a chance of promotion if they deserve it; and if they are unsuc- 
cessful, they should have a chance to retreat without any loss of reputa- 


5 


tion, or injury to your school, and a proper a chance to try again. 


“EACHING FROM NECESSITY. 


Ts it wrong to teach school fora living? One might almost be led to 
imagine so from reading the many sage things that are written about the 
nobility of the teacher's calling, the importance of his mission, the ne- 
eessity of extraordinary preparation, and so on ; as if a eertain standard 
of exceilence, or conformity to a particular set of requirements, on the 
part of a teacher, should be the great—almost the only desideratum ; 
while we might properly ignore the awkward fact that teaching not only 
may be a profession, but must be, ina great majority of cases,a livel/ioed . 

If we were to insist on the realization of any utopian ideal with regard 
to teachers, expecting them to give their lives to preparation for, and 
labor in, the teacher’s vocation, merely or mainly from a devotion to, and 
love for the pursuit, and for its own sake ; most of our schools would 
have to go without teachers, and we should soon have the satisfaction of 
knowing that we had made consummate fools of ourselves by aiming at 
impossibilities. 

While no one will object to any scheme that promises to secure to us 
better teachers and better schools, all must remember that very many, if 
not most of our teachers are in this occupation because they must do 
something to live, and some of these are our best teachers too. In our 
estimate of the character or fitness of teachers, then, let us not idealiz 
too much, but take things as they are. Jt may be said that those who 
teach mainly for the pay, are acting from improper motives, and are not 
true teachers. This is no doubt the ruling motive with those who engage 
in other vocations, and the cuties of which they perform satisfactorily 
and well ; and must the teacher be required to act and feel and be so un- 
reasonably exceptional ? Teachers are considerably like other folks. 

But I have no desire to make an issue with those who are wrapped up 
in the “one idea”’ of model teachers. So far as they go, their teachings 
are well ; and I only want to intimate that there may be two sides to 
look at. While our schools are wanting teachers, we cunnot be very fas- 
tidious if we would, lest we fail to secure a sufficient number ; and any 
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objection founded on the fact that a candidate is compelled, by his neces- 
sities to teach or do something to earn his living, is not only paltry in 
in itself, but if gencrally sustained, would of necessity prove fatal to the 
school interest. 

In place of addeeing reasons, however, I might point the reader, (and 
there is scarcely one but has seen such,) to the young men or women 
whose parents have hardly the means to give their children any educa- 
tional, or other advantages, but who have assiduously worked their way 
up, through many difficulties, and to whom, from the peculiar cireum- 
stances which may surround them, the teacher’s vocation offers the only 
laudable source of sustenance ; and then ask if we ought to accept such 
as teachers any the less readily, merely because necessity compels them 


to seek a livelihood, and having chosen one, to teach fur pay 2 W. 
oy oD ? ¥y 


THE NORMAL SCHOOL IN WETTINGEN. 
(CANTON AUXERRE, SWITZERLAND.) 

The following aceount of one of the Swiss Normal Schools is farnish- 
ed by a graduate of the same, who is now resident in this State, and who 
takes a deep interest in the development and improvement of our school 
system. ‘fhe writer prefuces his account with an extract translated from 
the writings of Augustin Keller, who was for several years Principal of 
the school. <A leading thought, both in the extract and in the article 
following it, is the necessary connection which exists between the proper 
misssion of the Public School, and the practical interests of the people. 
The writer docs not in all cases catch the proper idiom of our language, 
but unless the clearness of the sense seems to require change, we allow 
his mode of expression to remain unaltered : 

“Shall the Public School exert a sound, instead of an unhealthy influ- 
ence upon the life and character ot the people? It dare not hide its 
candle in the school-reom, nor conceal itself, full of secrecy, under the 
book-shelf. No! It must carry its light out into the life of the people, 
and place itself on the soil and ground of the people. Rome was greatest, 
when her consuls were plowmen. When Sicily forsook the altars of Ceres, 
it was changed from the store-house and grana:y of the Mediterranean 
to a desert of poverty and foolishness. As soon as the Spaniards despis- 
ed their soil, lusted for gold, studied marine affairs and searched with 
their flects for the Indies and for mountains of the yellow carth, the wall 
of the garden of the Hesperides was broken down and became a ruin 
and desert. No more than the people, can the public school abandon the 
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soil and the cultivation of the earth; it must root in the soil with the 
people, or it is impractical and useless. The great lesson of the school 
ean be solved only by natural history. Natural history, and its a. plica- 
tions in household economy and agriculture, and the mechanical trades of 
the people in general, are the agents which connect the publie school 
with the people in a practical manner, and guard the school from stray- 
ing toward a dangerous opposition to their interests.”’—TZvranslited from 
A. helle?. 


These words of Augustin Keller, Principal of the Normal Sckool from 


1£35 till 1857, express the nature of the princip les on which that reor- 


ganized institution is founded. It was re-opened in Wettingen, the 28th 
of January, 1847. The situation of th aN is beautiful cn the 


4 


bank of the clear, f Limmath river, about 14 miles from the city of 
Baden—noted for its mineral springs. The Normal School rented about 
fifty acres of land ‘ies meadows and field) from the state, paying 
$400 annually. This farm is see d by the students, under the diree- 
tion of a teacher of agriculture, in the most rational manner. 


Ny Jurol) 3 +] neee Ps #5 + Pp. 
The students dwell in the buildings of the Institution, and form one 





: rs as SA; en is 
great houschold. The Professor of Mathematics is buck-keeper, and 
' pays his part of the expenses for provisions, wages for ser- 





every schol: 
yants, as cooks and = ie for the cattle, gardencrand furniture. They 
live in rooms, two or three together, and in the whole institution pre- 
vails the utmost regularity and punctuality. 


itare: Religion and Morals ; Reading and 





The diilerent branches taug 





1D 
Speaking ; xp lanation of Reading Lessons ; German Grammar; Com 


a osition ; «Arithmetic ; Geometry; Algebra; Book-! 






«, (theoretical and practical); Drawing ; Singing ; in; Violin ; 
y 


evict and Ilistory ; Natural History, as Mix ieralogy, Zoology and 
Botany ; Physics ; Chemistry (with its applications a agriculture); 
Agr 

1 


longing to the school, where cvery student learns to gra 


‘riculture (practical and theoretica:); aeheeainie in a nursery, be- 

ft and raise trees, 
and the culture of grape-vines for diferent situations, and of the mul- 
berry tree, and the pro duction of silk, theoretical and practical, and the 
raising of flowers and exotic plants, both in the garden and hot house ; 
Catechism ; Pedagogy and History of Education ; the subject of Educa. 


tiun and Education itself; and the science of School-kee pins 


in the School-room, and practical in the Model School. 


theoretical 


Be) 


Phe number of teachers is seven; of students, from 75 to 80. The 
Sh 
course of a student through ail three classes takes at least three years, 
and no student can be sannbidl unless he attends the Institution for 


three successive years. Admission to the school is granted only to per- 
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sons who, lst, are 17 years of age and able bodied ; 2d, who have good 
certificates from their teachers ; 3d, have attended a High School or 
Union School ; 4th, intend to teach a public school at least for six years ; 
and 5th, who can show the necessary learning at an examination con- 
ducted by the Principal of the School. 

Examinations are held annually, and only students of good progress 
are promoted to higher classes. The examination of graduates takes 
fourteen days, of which the last two days are spent in an examination, 
attended by the public and friends of education. 

The licenses for the graduates are of different degrees : for all schools, 
for six, four or two years ; or for primary schools for six, four or two 
years. .At the termination of these terms, the teachers are required to 
to attend a course of repetition of half a year, except those of the first 
degree, who haye good testimonials as experienced, practical and success- 
ful teachers. 

This Normal School has been in operation for fourteen years, and about 
400 graduates are working in their respective schools over the State or 
Canton. The majority of them are successful, and the principles of the 
school are bearing sweet and rich fruits. Agricultural societies and, so- 
cieties for promoting Horticulture, also Grape and Silk culture are 
organized throughout the Canton ; the public teachers are members and 
leaders, and become the teachers of agricultural schools. These associ- 
ations have so far improved the productiveness and wealth of the country, 
that in Auverre, although covering a territory of less than 500 English 
square miles, * live 200,000 inhabitants, with room and soil enough 
for all. 

Wavrpaca Co. J. WERNLI. 





* Ilalf the territory of Dane county; three-fifths of that of Waupaca county, and 
about equal to that of Sheboygan county.—Epr. Jour. 





Recive ror A Happy HWomue.—Six things are requisite to create a 
“happy heme.’”’ Integrity must be the architect, and tidiness the up- 
holsterer. It must be warmed by affection, aud lightened up with cheer- 
fulness, and industry must be the ventilator, renewing the atmosphere and 
bringing in fresh salubrity day by day; while over all, as a protecting 
canopy and glory, nothing will suffice except a blessing from Above. 

“‘T never complained of my condition,” says the Persian poet Sadi, 
‘but once when my feet were bare, and I had no money to buy shoes ; 
but I met a man without feet, and became contented with my lot.” 
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SCHOOL GYMNASTICS. 
BY DIO LEWIS, M. D. 


The bean bag exercises are the hest to begin with. For the average 
pupil the bags should be when finished eight or nine inches square, sewed 
with double linen or silk thread, and three quarters filled with beans. 

The beans should be rinsed until the water runs from them quite clear, 
and then dried, before they are put in the bags. As often as once in two 
weeks the bags should be emptied and washed, and as often as once a 
month the beans should be rinsed. 

The young ladies who continue to use the dirty bags which I see 
every where, soiling their clothes and hands, and filling their lungs with 
fine dust, must have a strong instinct for exercise. 

The bags ought not to be used more than a quarter of an hour each 
day, and never at all, except under the eye of the teacher, and with 
thorough discipline. When a military company shall prosper with dirty 
muskets and bad discipline, then a school may continue to feel a lively 
interest in the bag exercises, managed as they usually have been. A 
trunk or box with a lock in which the bags may be kept when not used, 
is a good expedient. 

All this will cost but little money and time, and must be carefuly ob- 
served by all who would not see their pupils kick a mass of dirty bags 
into a dirty corner, to leave them there in disgust. 

Schools in which [ have taught between one and two years use the bags 
now with more than double the interest of the first month. a 

Fig. 1. | the number announced by the leader the 


No. 1. Ar- | bag is held up as high as muy be, and the 
range your, number cried out in a loud voice. 


players in two 


2 7 \siasses stand- su. * 

Y ingin theaisle | ig. 2. ; 

: bet “the | os No. 2. The 
"4 a some as No. 1, 
bef except the 





‘ 
cS right hand on- 


Ss “oer =between the 
\: a desks or other | 
wise. The! 

j classes should ! Po sc 

face each oth- | ly is used, the 
erand about 6 | 
feet apart.— 
Each pupil 
plays with the 
one who stan’s 
exactly oppo- 
site him. One 
bag to each 
couple, The 
teacher gives 
the word ons, 
two, three! & 
the bagis 
thrown back- 
ward and for- 
ward, 10, 20 or 
50times,as the | 
eacher may 
indicate. It should be thrown from the po- 
sition represented in Fig. 1, and never toss- 
ed fromthe lap. As cach couple finishes 









left one being 
he!d on the 
side as shown 
in Fig. 2, 
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No. 6. Same as No. 5, 
except the left hand 
alone is employed. 


No. 3. Same as | 
No. 2, except the | 
left hand is used in | 
throwing the bag | 
while the right! 
band is held on the | 
side. | 


No. 7. Hold the bag 
as represented in Fig. 
5 and throw it over the 
head to your partuer 
ten to fifty times, as in 
all the previous exer- 
cises, 


No.4. Sameas No. 
8, except the bag is | 
thrown from the po- | 
sition represented | 
in Fig. 3. 








‘ 
4 No. 8. Throw from 
No. 5. Same as the position represent- 
the last except the edin Fig. 6. In cateh- 
bag is thrown with ing, the hands must be 
one hand as shown | =— heldin the same posi- 
in Fig. 4. Dial s-= tion. 
bi gener ‘ 


No. 9. Same as the last except the left hand is used in the throwing 
and catching. 


No. 10. Each player turning his right side toward his partner will 
throw it from the point of the elbow, Aeeping the forearm vertical as 
seen in Fig. 7. 


No. 11. Same as the last except with the left elbow. 


No. 12. From the position shown in Fig. 8, toss the bag from ten to 
fifty times as in all the previous exercises. 


Fig. 6. 
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Fig. 9. 
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No. 13, Turning the right side toward your partner, throw the bag 
from the pusition shown in Fig. 9. 

No. 14, Same as the last except the throwing to be done with the 
left hand. 

No. 15. Turning the right side toward your partner again, throw 
with both hands from the chest, 

No. i6. Turnirg the left side, throw with both hands from the chest, 

No. 17. Turning your right side to your partner, throw the bag from 
the position seen in Fig. 10. 





Encianp.—Mr. Norris, Inspector of Schools, mentions in his report 
this year, that in the course of his recent inspection, when he found a 
school very good in reading, he tried the first class, by giving them a 
nevspaper and asking them to read aloud some suitable paragraph, which 
he pointed out ; but he has, unfortunately, to state, that in no more than 
twenty-nine out of the one hundred and sixty-four schools which he vis- 
ited last year, did he find a first class able to read a newspaper at sight. 
—Massachusetts Teacher. 

The result of a similar experiment in this country, would not be so dis- 
couraging for the simple reason that newspapers are almost universally 
read at home by children and parents—though not read aloud as much 
as they should be. 

Wuat is true as to the external and internal phenomena of our globe 


is also true as to character—that the extreme cold upon the surface may 
exist in connection with great internal heat. 
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MATOEMATIGAL DEPARTMENT. 





In the absence of our Mathematical Editor, we sent to press such 
matter as we found at hand, including corrections in the matter published 
last month. 

We regret the errors, particularly those in Mr. Peabody’s contribution, 
which was of more than usual value and importance. We relied upon 
the Editor of this Department for a fitting notice of the contribution, 
which we thought eminently creditable to the author, and which was re- 
ceived with much interest we believe at the State Teachers’ Association. 
Ilis absence alone prevented. 

Mr. Coryell has sent in a goodly amount of matter for his Department 
which must wait till next month. After this he will be at home. Ilis 
temporary absence must excuse errors last month —Epr. Jour. 


Corrections in the article on the Binomial Theorem. 

The fraction before the brace at the bottom of the first page should read, 

a ee 
P —Q_, insteadofP —Q _ 

P»—Q" Lr—Q 

The numerator of the second fraction in the lower line of the brace 
should be —(P"—Q"), instead of —P"™—Q". 

The quantity z*~' should be inserted before + &c., in the last term of 
the general formula on the second page. 





In the last line of the second second page @ —(-3) should read 
a? 


aa = " 
( =) , 
In the Ist line, 2d page, 1 before the brace, should read La 
a a® 


and the correction should be carried through the next line. 
Correction.—In the solution of Problem 25, half the greater diameter 
of the water’s surface = } Wg? + (6 + c)? instead of vgrt 4 (6 4c) 
31416 b? (b + e) 3.1416 0? (4 + ©) 


PAR leet eet 
Va" + (b +c)? Vu? + (bc)? 


L. CAMPBELL. 








Also A = 





Srvc the solution of Prob. 28, on the next page was put in type, an 
arithmetical solution has been received. 
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Solution of Problem 28.—Let D be the point from which the ships 
B set out. One sails in the direction of B and the 
other toward HZ. Now should they come together 
in one hour after setting out one would have sail- 
ed the distance of DC = Smiles, the other would 
have sailed the distance DR + CR = 12 miles ; 
in the right angle triangle CDR we have one of 
the sides and the sum of the other two sides from 
which CR and DV? are found to be 8} and 3! re- 
spectively, then by proportional triangles 
P DR: DE::CD: DB, or 3): 60::8: 144 Ans. 
\ Suppose the ship that sails north goes at the 


_\ rate of 7 miles per hour and the one east at 10 
DR 





“miles yer hour ; then the exact answer cannot be 
obtained algebraically, but it may be obtained arithmetically. DE = 50 
BD = 35 + 7x and BE = 10 x, x representing the time ; from which 
we have 100 c? = 1225 + 490x + 492° + 2500, or 51 2? 4902 = 3725. 
It is evident that only an approximate value of x can be found from this 
equation, but an arithmetical solution will give the distance BD = 
137 $2;, and BE = 146 22; m. E.U. J. 
Wavxesua, Wis. 


Problem 30.—A certain field of potatoes contained sixty rows, which 
a man engaged to dig for one-ninth part of the yield, and five dollars in 
money. Being obliged to leave when he had dug fifty-four rows, he after- 
wards received one-ninth of the yield, as aforesaid, and two dollars and 
fifty cents. Required the value of all the potatoes grown in the field? 
West Point, Col. Co. A. F, ABBOTT. 
Problem 31.—A and B while standing six rods distant from each 
other, saw an eagle, at which they both fired, when the eagle fell dead to 
the ground, A ran off at a right angle to the line joining him to B 
to get the eagle. B also ran off at the same time and for the same pur- 
pose, pursuing the hypotenuse of the triangle, and arrived at the point 
where the eagle fell, at the same instant with 4. Now the velocity of 
A, is to that of B, as 4isto5. What is the distance run by A and B 
respectively ? A. F. ABBOTT, 
West Point, Col. Co. 


Problem 32.—Given three equal circles, the circumference of each 
passing through the centers of the other two, and the surface common to 
all, five acres ; required the radius of either circle. 

Ozankee, Wis. JA. L. 
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From letters sent in by our critical friends the past month we condense 
some points of practical interest, not having room for all they write ; and 
first a few former criticisms require notice : 

The criticism in the Oct. No., page 124: 10, on “running,” 46: 16, 
Aug. No., was made unintelligible by mis-printing “area” for “north.” 
The criticism in the same No., 124—2, on the word ‘“ passiig,” (Aug. 
No. 47—1,) is objected to by Mr. Waters as untenable. The rule of 
Grammar cited, is not intended we think to condemn the use of the par- 
ticiple in such cases. The form of expression is quite common. 


GRAMMATICAL ERRORS IN THE NOV. NO. 


Mr. W. B. West, of Utica, Dane Co., names the following: 139—8, 
“Latin,” “Chemistry” and ‘ Algebra” should begin with capitals; (see 
Clark’s Gr., p. 807, rules 2d and 5th ) 141—8 and 16, “ black-walnut”’ 
is acompound word, and the parts should be separated by a hyphen. 
143—2, read other for ‘all.”’ As it reads the inference is, that cubes, 
pris::s and spheres are not mathematical solids. 153—9 and 10, read 
good voices for “a good voice.” Each child has a voice, and several 
children are here spoken 0’. 154—24, “scarcely”? should immediately 
precede the phrase “at all,” which it modifies, instead of “‘using.”’ The 
reason is obvious. 158: 10, “be”? doubled. 158—4, read, /asi two, 
for “two last.” There can be but one “last.” 166: 10, * for’’ doubled. 
169: 5, ‘‘we’’ is omitted. 169: 20, read which for “who,’’ meaning 
the committee taken collectively. 171: 4, read have for “has” to agree 
in the plural with “faith” and ‘‘trust.”” 171: 8, read as for “at.” 

Mr. 8. D. forbes, of Packwaukee, Marquette county, sends the fol- 
lowing : Page 137: 2, the expletive of oceurs before frvm, when the re- 
lation is fully expressed by the latter word. 189—14, “ minds nor will”’ 
should read minds nor wills, hecause to every id there must be a will, 
hence, plural mind, plural will ; 41: 10, occurs the word towards; I be- 
lieve there is no such word in our standard—Webster’s Dictionary-- 
should be toward. 142: 6, “Joiners” should not take the possessive 
form, according to the substance of a rule found in most Grammars that 
the possessive form should be given only to the last one of two or more 
possessive nouns, possessing the same thing and connected by a conjunc- 
tion. 117: 16, in the expression, “any other third candidate,” other 
should be stricken out, as tending to carry the idea that there were two 
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third candidates. [The expression referred to the fact that no “ central 
committee”’ or other political conclave put “any other third candidate ”’ 
in nomination, after the gentleman mentioned declined. Thus under- 
stood, we suppose it is grammatical. | 

WORDS MIS-SPELLED IN THE NOY. NO. 

Miss Mather (of Geneva) and Mr. West, send in the most formidable 
lists, from which we omit a few of the worst typographical errors, which 
nobody would knowingly commit. The spelling of the number is decid- 
edly Novemberish, and the proof-reading must have been done when, as 


Hood says, there was 
*¢ No sun—no moon.”? 


Page 137—8, receive ; 188—19, nonplused ; 140: 9, demagocuism ; 
[ Webster has the other spelling.] 141: 14, familiarize; 143: 9, linen ; 
147—21, educational ; 150—18 and 19, geometrical ; 171—5, dentistry. 

Mr. West further says: 

Part of the above may be considered typographical errors, but as such 
are worthy of criticism. I object also to the spelling, “ Fairbault,”’ but 
possibly it has become Anglicized to that form. [Should be Faribault. | 








WINTER SCHOOLS. 

The winter term seems more particularly the working time of the school 
year, taxing additionally the energy and capacity of both teacher and 
pupils. 

The new and older members of the school feel the need of making the 
most of the time allotted them for study, and the teacher must continu- 
ally look alive to supply the demands of these hungry souls. 

Even the little, idle, listless scholars that were dismissed at the close 
of the last term, turn to their books with an eagerness, novel even to 
themselves ; and their well learned lessons give an interest to the recita- 
tion hour, which was wholly wanting when they came to their classes in 
an ignorance, anything but blissful, of the allotted task. 

The exhilarating walk or run in the keen air has given them such a 
healthy and happy state of feeling, that study is a pleasure, and becomes 
a task only when the blood stagnates because of vitiated air, and lack of 
proper exercise. We would say to the teacher, if you wish to keep up 
the enthusiasm of your scholars, and your own cheeriness, turn your 
whole school, including yourself, out of doors, at frequent intervals, for 
evercise and air; leaving your school room with windows and doors wide 
open and good fires burning. 

This do religious/y, even at the risk of being called insane, and you will 
not be troubled with the flagging interest of your pupils—nor will they be 
disheartened by the tasks assigned them.—N. W. Howe & School Journal. 
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TEACHERS’ EXAMINATIONS AND CERTIFICATES. 


In the present state of Publie Education in this country, Teachers must be 
grouped in two classes : those who are professionally trained and qualified, and 
those who are not. The first class is very small, and consists of those only 
whose professional preparation as well as natural aptitude, is commensurate with 
the high and difficult and sacred character of the work they have to do, The 
other class embraces the vast majority of teachers in schools of every grade, 
though of course exhibiting all degrees of capacity and qualifications. 

Correspondent to this division, Certificates of Qualificaiions must be of two 
classes. In Pennsylvania these classes are designated as “ Professional” and 
“ Provisional ;” the latter being temporary and granted for one year or less, and 
implying, in their very designation, that the holders are not accredited as properly 
disciplined and furnished teachers, but as licentiates, or candidates, or novices, 
who are permitted to teach at all, only because a large proportion of the schools, 
under existing cireumstances, would remain destitute of teachers, if such provi- 
sional teachers were not allowed. What is true of Pennsylvania, is true every 
where, though not in the same degree. In Massachusetts, for instance, it may 
be presumed that the proportion of professional teachers is larger than in Penn- 
sylvania, because Massachusetts has been much longer at work in elevating her 
school-system. In our own state, the proportion is smaller because we area 
young community and have but just begun the work which Pennsylvania under- 
took so vigorously seven years ago. 

In the issuing of Certificates by the County Superintendents, the persons who 
will receive them will as a rule be of the provisional class of teachers. Under the 
present operation of the law very few instances will occur where any other grade 
of teachers will come before those officers for examination. As the law now 
stands, moreover, no provision is made for any discrimination in regard to the 
qualifications of the persons licensed to teach. It would be great injustice, how- 
ever, to grant certifivates of precisely the same grade and character to the Prin- 
cipal of a High School in Beloit or in any other town (aot yet slipped out from 
under the Cou:ty Superintendency) where the school officers, it may be presumed, 
require teachers of superior qualifications, and to a half educated young mar or 
woman,who can in reason be allowed to teach the most backward school, even for 
a single weck, only on the plea that if such persons are not allowed to teach, 
very many schools must be entirely unsupplied. 

It may be presumed that this difficulty will be remedied by an early enactment 
at the approaching session of the Legislature, also that the law will be so far 
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amended as to declare something in regard to the duration of Certificates already 
granted by ‘Town Superintendents. The most natural and proper course appar- 
ently would be, to declare all such certificates invalid after the close of the win- 
ter schools—say the 15th of Apri!—and to require all then holding certilicates to 
be re-examined before teaching again. We hope the Legislature will authorize 
the State Superintendent to issue instructions to the County Superintendents, not 
only to properly grade the certificates given by them, but to exercise a proper 
discretion also as to the length of time for which the certificates issued shall 
continue in force. It might probably be expedient to grant a certificate in some 
cases to a young person of limited qualifications, to teach a small backward 
school for the summer term, while it would be quite inexpedient to allow the 
certificate to run for any longer period. This measure, as well as the grading of 
the certificates by a numerical scale, would be found to operate as a powerful 
stimulus to improvement. It would seem to be just also to authorize the issue 
of permanent certiticates, that is certificates not requiring to be renewed at the 
end of a year, to such applicants as should be entitled to receive them; and to 
be good for the county only in which issued. Then if in addition to this, the 
State Superintendent were authorized, as in Illinois, to appoint a Commission to 
sit with himself for the purpose of issuing a still higher grado of cer.ilica‘e for 
the State, or the Professional Teacher's full Diploma, entitling him to take rank 
among persons of the highest standing in other professions, the prov-sious for 
securing a proper inspection aud discrimination of our Teachers’ qualifications 
would be complete. 

The subject may be best illustrated by giving three forms of certificates; the 
first to be granted to those only who pass a thorough and entirely satisfactory 
examination; the other two graded upon a scale of 10: 


Common Schools of Wisconsin. 
TEACHERS’ COUNTY CERTIFICATE. 


sépemessecs. COURT, 88, 

It is Heresy Certirrep that A B has passed a thorough and satisfactory ex- 
amination in the several branches of Study required by law to be taught in the 
Public Schools of this State, also in the following branches: Algebra, Physiol- 
olgy, Natural Philosophy, History of the United States, and in the Theory of 
Teaching, and is hereby liceused to teach in the Public Schools in this County 
One Year. C. D., County Superintendent. 

Asibislaisieaiaineley MIBY igieeeeeLOnes 


It can hardly be supposed that any teacher could pass such an examination as 
the above form weuld indicate, and not be both ready and desirous to be exame 
ined in some other branches than those named inthe law. Asa judgment in re- 
gard to actual skill in teaching could be formed only by inspection in the school- 
Toom, it would be well to have a blank form for endorsing the result of such in- 


spection, perhaps on the back of the certificate, This might be done at the time 
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of examination, if the teachers’s school had recently been visited, or at a subse- 
quent visit to the school. 


Common Schools of Wisconsin. 


TEACHERS’ TOWN CERTIFICATE, 
It is hereby certified that M. L. has passed an examination in the following 
branches of study with the following result, and is hereby licensed to teach in 
in the Public Schools of the town of ...........-, for one year: 


Orthography, viccceaccscoasccevece QP Written Arithmetic:, .. ccc. cceecaee t 
ROAUNE ..<ceccsnesecccs casses oe O | CCORTADDY, .-20:5 Livescan euudacnae 
WE ac asec snewuascackawse ae Op OYAUIIUIN ounce cexaddecée aavauaes 6 
Mental Arithmetic,............... 10 | Theory of Teaching, ......... diane 
sisictt violate seaep NO on cay EAC R. 8, County Superintendent. 


Nore. 10, entirely satisfactory ; 9, unusually good; 8, very good; 7, good; 6, toler- 
ably good; 5, medium. 
Common Schools of Wisconsin. 
It is hereby certified that E.F., has been examined in the following branches, 
with the annexed result, and is hereby licensed to teach the Public School in 








District No. ...., in the Town of .......- , for .... months: 

Orthography, cssss0e6 5555 socone 4) Written Arithmetic... c.ccoscsocses S 

ROAGN Gent corcuesceuevens paved Oh P GCOMIUDNY: ss cnccnaeceewacacceoaen® 

WHINING « 5:5-< cern cneu Wadicaluseemsins Se ROLAND: & (Sc suas staeadexonsemescole 

Mental Arithmetic,.....-...... -oe- 5 | Theory of Teaching, .....-....-.. abel 
stiveecectecscg WISP secs yh OGne G. H,, County Superintendent. 


Note.—10, entirely satisfactory ; 9, unusually good; 8, very good; 7, good; 6, toler- 
ably good ; 5, medium; 4, rather poor; 3, poor ; 2, very poor ; 1, almost entirely deficient. 

It will be seen that the idea sought to be conveyed by the above grading is, 
that a Town Certificate, good for one year, should be granted only when the 
grade is above 5, or medium, in all the branches; and that if inall or any it falls 
below, to limit the certificate as to time and to a single district. 

Much more might be said upon the whole subject, but enough for the present 
Our newly elected County Superintendents will have opportunity to visit the 
schools under their charge during the winter, and to note the qualifications ot 
many teachers as exhibited in the school room, before they are called upon to 
institute a formal examination; and if they can also meet in convention under 
the State Superintendent, and confer with him and each other, and thus go forth 
instructed in their duties, better and more uniform results will be secured. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION. 

We again remind our readers, that Dr. Lewis’ Norma Institute for Physi- 
cal Education will open its Second Session, January 2d. The session will con- 
tinue ten weeks. 

Weare enabled this month to present the first of a series of articles by Dr. 
Lewis, on School Gymnastics, illustrated by cuts. Teachers will find the exer- 
cises very attractive as well as useful to their pupils, and will have no difficulty 
in understanding their mode of performance. 
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TEACHERS AND STUDENTS’ CAVALRY CORPS. 


We have a sad pleasure in giving iusertion to the following notice. Whatever 
Mr. Conatty does, he does with all his heart, and to his words of timely remark 
in the initial article of this number, he proposes, in company with others like- 
minded, to add deeds. We need say no more. The notice speaks for itself. 
Wisconsin teachers will not be behind those of Illinois. Many are already in the 
field :— 

The undersigned has been authorized by the Adjutant General of the State, 
and the Colonel of the First Wisconsin Cavalry, to raise a Company from among 
the Teachers and Students of the State, for that Regiment. He is warmly sec- 
onded in this movement by the Colonel, by Major Pomeroy, himself lately a Pro- 
fessor in Appleton College, and by several of the Captains. It has been pro- 
nounced by men of judgment, not only probable, but morally certain, that as soon 
as the formation of this company becomes known, numbers of young men will 
speedily gather to it. 

The Teachers and Students of the State are well represented in the Army of 
Wisconsin; but there are many who still hold back, not from any reluctance to 
rally about their country’s standard; but from a certain unwillingness to unite 
with the mixed organizations which have been and are now being raised. The 
proposed company will supply such friends of Liberty and Constitutional Govern- 
ment an opportunity to come forward without incurring the mental and moral 
risks, which, justly or unjustly, are supposed to be incident to camp life, 

The State of Illinois has a Regiment of teachers in Kentucky to-day, battling 
for the Union; and its perfect subordination, its intellectual and moral character 
and soldierly bearing, have elicited from the commanding General, as well as from 
officers of other regiments, the highest encomiums, Shall the educational men of 
our own State, who stand in their profession and talents, as high as those of any 
other, have no distinctive place in this crusade against ignorance, lawlessness and 
rebellion? Shall they not go forth under their country’s flag to teach the perse- 
cutors of their brethren for years past, that the hour of toleration has gone, and 
that of stern adjustment or retribution hascome? The response which will come 
to these questions is not at all doubtful; the obligation is surely felt and will be 
surely met by Wisconsin’s educators. 

The following is a general outline of the plan of organization and discipline of 
this Company: 

Ist. The best men will be elected for positions of command and management, 
and in securing such officers, the utmost fairness and scrutiny will be observed. 

2d. The men will be treated in a just and gentlemanly manner; their feel- 
ings will never be wantonly outraged, nor their wishes disregarded, so far as such 
wishes are in consonance with the design and efliciency of a military organiza- 
tion. Ina word, while rigid discipline will be maintained and enforced, it shall 
be done with reasonableness and brotherly kindness. The aim shall be to infuse 
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into the company such exalted feelings as should make labor light, and duty 
joyful. 

3d. From the elements of which the Company will be composed, the highest 
morale will be secured to it as an organization: its integrity, zeal and intelligence 
will give it dignity and power of influence and service. Inasmuch as the soldier 
has considerable spare time in camp, it is proposed that this time shall be profit- 
ably occupied ; as for instance, in studying military science, &c., so as to make 
the company such a school as shall fit its members for promotion ; or where young 
men wish to resume or commence a particular course of reading or study, every 
facility and inducement consistent with the obligations and exigencies of military 
life will be afforded. 

In fine, for justice, patriotism, and principle, no effort will be spared to make 
it a Model Company. 

The above are the main features proposed to be carried out in the discipline of 
this company; and, while it is the purpose of its friends to have it distinctively 
a teachers and students’ organization, such character is not designed to exclude, 
but, rather, in many respects, to attract intelligent and high-minded men, who 
are neither teachers nor students in a technical sense. Its name will grow out 
of its predominant element. Therefore no one will bo rejected who appears to 
be a desirable person in character and susceptibility. 

The subscriber solicits an interview or correspondence with parties designing 
to volunteer. He thinks he can prove it for their interest to join this company. 
The First Wis. Cavalry is thus far pronounced the finest body of men yet raised 
in the State. 

Privates and non-commissioned officers are paid from $13 to $22 per month, 
with rations, are furnished with complete outfit, horse, &c., and their pay com- 
mences with the date of their enlistment. 

As this company will be rapidly filled, it is necessary for persons desiring to be 
enrolled in it, to make immediate application to THOMAS J. CONATTY, 

Kenosu, Noy. 18, 1861. Principal Kenosha High School. 

The loyal journals of Wisconsin are respectfully solicted to publish the forego- 
ing notice, and to lend their influence to the Teachers and Students’ Cavalry 
Corps. 


The following will be read with interest in this connection : 


Cotors ror Tuk Norma Reaiment.—The teachers of this city presented 
a splendid stand of colors to the Normal Regiment, of which Chas, E. Hovey is 
Colonel. The colors were presented by B. R. Cutter, Principal of the Washing- 
ton School, just as the Regiment was about to engage in the battle of Freder- 
icktown. It was no time for speeches, but it is easy to imagine what effect such 
a token of encouragement would have upon a Regiment of Teachers about te 
enter upon their first battle! The colors will be taken care of. 

We believe Mr. Wentworth, of the Scammon School, was the first mover in 
the getting up of these colors—Chicago N. W. School Journal, 
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A WORD TO SUBSCRIBERS. 

In common with other publishers, we have to remind some subscribers of their 
indebtedness. It will be a great convenience to us at this time, to receive sucy 
subscriptions as are due, whether commencing with the beginning of the present 
volume, or in January last, and it will not be inconvenient we hope for each one 


indebted to remit ihe small amount due. 


PRE-PAYMENT OF POSTAG#. 

For fifteen months past, we have pre-paid the postage on the Journals sent to 
subscribers, as well as on those sent to school-ofticers. This we have done partly 
as an act of liberality in publishing the Journal, and partly for the suke of send- 
ing all numbers going to the same post-office in the same package. Hereafter 
we will ask our subscribers to pay their own postage, and will mail the Journal 
to them whien first issued, instead of sending them off more slowly, as we get off 
the somewhat bulky State subscription. This will be as satisfactory we presume 
as the other plan. 

PRIZES—BOOKS FOR TEACHERS. 

Prizes are awarded to W. B. West, of Utica, Dane county, and Miss Isa T. 
Mather, of Geneva, Walworth county, for the best criticisms on the Grammar and 
Spelling of the November number. Our “Hints,” ('. e. those bearing the name 
of Mr. Oreutt—we have hints of ofer kinds yet in store,) are now exhausted, 
We have had several objects in view in our little prize plan. to awaken a criti- 
cal spirit; to induce more persons to write for the Journal; to circul te a good 
book, and one which though small, may usefully be read by any teacher. We 
hope those who liave received the book will lend it and induce others to send for 
it. The day is not far off when teachers through the State will be asked,—at 
least they should he—what books they have read in regard to their profession ; 
and it would be more creditable to be able to say that they had read even this 
little work, than to acknowledge that they lad never read any thing upon the 
subject, except perhaps an occasional article in the “ Wisconsin Journal of Edu- 
cation,” and possibly not so much as that! 

Every teacher should own also at least Page’s “Theory and Practice of Teach- 
ing.” Every Town Teachers’ Association may easily obtain the whole of the 
Teachers’ Library, published by Barnes & Burr, and every County Association, 
Dr. Barnard’s Journal of Education, the back volumes of which constitute al- 
most an encylcpedia of Educational Literature. 

We shall still be happy to have ecntributions to our “ Grammatical and Criti- 


eal” Department. 


.—We have Communications on file from Messrs. Axtell 





To our ContRinutor 
and Waters, from ‘* A Teacher,” and from “ A.,” “HH,” and 


‘K.” The residence 
of “II.” was incorreetly printed last month as Lyons, Walworth County—should 


have been Sauk County. 
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EvANsvVILLe SeMINARY.—We had the pleasure of visiting this school a short 
time since, and found an earnest band of pupils pursuing their studies under, Mr. 
Kilgore as Principal, assisted by Mr. Ingalls and Miss Burnham. Twenty pupils 
are reported in the Normal class. The attendance here, as at other Academies, 
has been reduced by enlistments, but the prospects of the Institution are encour- 
aging. 

Mitvon AcapEMy.—Here we also found a fine body of students. This Acade- 
my has been more numerously attended the past year than any other in the 
State Mr. Whitford secures in a large degree the confidence and affection of hig 
pupils. Prof, Lewis has charge of the Normal class, No less than twenty stu- 
dents turned soldiers last term. 

Berorr.—Mr. Lockwood, Principal of the schcol on the west side of the river, 
is assisted by Mrs. Robinson and seven other female teachers. On the easu side, 
Rey. S A. Taft has charge of the Tigh School, and is assisted by Miss Sewell. 
Miss Baker has the Grammar school; Miss Parsons the Intermediate and Miss 
Norton the Primary. Each of these has an assistant. The School Board seem 
to be a teutive and interes‘ed in the success of their schools. 

Wuirewater —Mr. F B. Brewer is engaged as Principal. He is assisted by 
his wile and five other fema'e teachers. 

Patuyra —Mr. FB, Williams, a “live” teacher, formerly of Che'sea, Vt., is 
Principal, with two female assi-tants. The school is doing well. 

P. s. We heve just received a pleasant communication in regard to the Pal- 
myra schools which represents them to be ina flourishing condition, and which 
speaks in high terms of Mr. Williams, and of Miss Bias and Miss Wood, who 
have charg» respectively of tne Intermediate and Primary Departments, 

Eacur.—Mr. Hendrickson is engaged for another year. 

Watkesua.—Mr. F. TL. Jones, formerly of Oconomowoe, is employed as 
Principal. Miss M. A. Olin, first and Mrs. E.G. Douglas, second Assistaat. 
Besides these there are five other lady teachers 

Pewactker.—Mr. G. D. Hunt, a frequent contributor to our pages, has taken a 
school i. this town. 

East Troy, (Wal. Co.)—In this village is a good two-story frame school house, 
with a bell, and some apparatus and maps. Mr. W. H. MelIntosh is principal 
teacher, with two female assistants. 

Horicox.—Progre:s has been made here by finishing the upper story for a 
High S hocl room, and grading the school into five departments instead of three, 
This school so long under Mr. Pickett, is in a very efficient state. 

Sparra.— The schools here are now greded, W. W. Waterman has charge of 
the Higher Departments, The two new school houses, on either “side of the 
creek,” li ve each an Intermediate and Primary Department. 

Back River Fatits.—Here also are now graded schools. Prof. Cheney from 
Galesburg, has charge as Principal, 
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NOTICE 

To Town SUPERINTENDENTS, Town CLERKS AND CoUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

As the duties of the Town Sup’ts are hereafter to devolve principally upon 
the Town Clerks and County Superintendents, the JOURNAL wi'l be sent to those 
officers as an organ of communication with them on the part of the State Super- 
intendent. To this end it is respectfully asked as a favor from the Town Super- 
intendents, that they will send cither to the office of State Superintendent, or to 
this office, the names of the Town Clerks; also, complete and corrected lists ot 
the District Clerks, where they have not already done so. 

We have a feeling of sadness in parting company with six or seven hundred 
educational officers with whose names at least we have become quite familiar 





during the last eighteen months, and we hope to hear from not a few ef them 
from time to time, as contributors to our pages. 

The retiring Town Superintendents can do not a littl to strengthen the hands 
of the incoming County Superintendents; and we hope, moreover, to see the day 
ere long, when the office will be restored, as a part of a well digested Town Dis- 
trict System. Will the County Supt’s please send in their Post-office address ? 


Mr. ALLEN’s “Notes” of the late Series of Institutes will be ready for nex 
month. 

SLATE MAP DRAWING CARDS. 

These useful articles for the school-room are highly recommended, and we 
therefore cali attention to them. They are put up in packets, each set containing 
sixteen maps. Eight are printed on a newly-invented smooth silicious surface, 
from which slate-pencil marks can be readi’y effaced. On these are printed, in 
indelible silver lines, merely the coast-lines of the various countrics. On these 
the pupi's may practise, until en accurate knowledge of the boundaries, rivers, 
mountains, &c., is acquired; after which the eight paper maps can be used and 
filled up permanently, elegantly and coircetly. These cards are published at 





$1.25 per set of 16 Maps; and to promote their general introduction, a set will 
be furnished at half-price (62) for cxamination, with the privilege of returning 
it, if not found to answer the teacher's purpose. 


Address, CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
124 Crand Street, New York. | 
NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. i 


Our readers will please notice the following New Advertisements :— 

By G. 8S. Woopman & Co,, “The American School Institute,” and the “ Edu. 
cational Montlhy ;” both of which claim ihe attention of Teachers, and of those 
looking for superior Teachers. 

By Scuemeruory, Bancrorr & Co., a highly recommended School Pen. 

By A. 8. Barnes & Burr, new matter concerning the ‘* National Readers and 
Spellers.” 

By S.S.& W. Woon, ‘“ Brown’s Grammars,” which we shall notice, particu- 
larly the ‘‘ Grammar of Grammars” next month, 


